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THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE’ 


WE hear on every side that the American Way of 
Life is in danger. I think it is. I also think that 
many of those who talk the loudest about the dangers 
to the American Way of Life have no idea what it is 
and consequently no idea what the dangers are that it 
is in. 

You would suppose, to listen to these people, that 
the American Way of Life consisted in unanimous 
tribal self-adoration. Down with criticism; down 
with protests; down with unpopular opinions; down 
with independent thought. Yet the history and tra- 
dition of our country make it perfectly plain that the 
essence of the American Way of Life is its hospitality 
to criticism, protest, unpopular opinions, and inde- 
pendent thought. A few dates like 1620, 1776, and 
1848 are enough to remind us of the motives and atti- 
tudes of our ancestors. The great American virtue 
was courage. 

We ought to be afraid of some things. We ought 
to be afraid of being stupid and unjust. We are told 


1 Address at the 237th convocation of the University 
of Chicago, June 22, 1949. 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
CHANCELLOR, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


that we must be afraid of Russia, yet we are busily 
engaged in adopting the most stupid and unjust of 
the ideas prevalent in Russia and are doing so in the 
name of Americanism. The worst Russian ideas are 
the police state, the abolition of freedom of speech, 
thought, and association, and the notion that the in- 
dividual exists for the state. These ideas are the 
basis of the cleavage between East and West. 

Yet every day in this country men and women are 
being deprived of their livelihood, or at least their 
reputation, by unsubstantiated charges. These charges 
are then treated as facts in further charges against 
their relatives or associates. We do not throw people 
into jail because they are alleged to differ with the 
official dogma. We throw them out of work and do 
our best to create the impression that they are sub- 
versive and, hence, dangerous, not only to the state, 
but also to everybody who comes near them. 

The result is that every public servant must try to 
remember every tea party his wife has gone to in the 
past ten years and endeavor to recall what representa- 
tives of which foreign powers she may have met on 
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these occasions. A professor cannot take a position 
on any publie question without looking into the back- 
ground of everybody who may be taking the same 
position on the same question. If he finds that any 
person who is taking the same position on this ques- 
tion has been charged with taking an unpopular posi- 
tion on another question, the professor had better not 
take any position on this question, or he may be haled 
before some committee to explain himself. 

Is this the American Way of Life? The great 
American word is freedom, and in particular, freedom 
of thought, speech, and assembly. Asserting the dig- 
nity of man, and of every man, America has pro- 
claimed and» protected the freedom to differ. Each 
man is supposed to think for himself. The sum of 
the thoughts of all is the wisdom of the community. 
Difference, disagreement, discussion decided by demo- 
cratic processes are required to bring out the best in 
the citizens. America has grown strong on criticism. 
It would be quite as consistent with the American 
Way of Life to offer prizes for the most penetrating 
criticism of our country as it would be to offer prizes 
to those who have done the best job of advertising it. 

The heart of Americanism is independent thought. 
The cloak-and-stilleto work that is now going on will 
not mean merely that many persons will suffer for 
acts that they did not commit, or for acts that were 
legal when committed, or for no acts at all. Far 
worse is the end result, which will be that critics, even 
of the mildest sort, will be frightened into silence. 
Stupidity and injustice will go unchallenged because 
no one will dare to speak against them. 

To persecute people into conformity by the non- 
legal methods popular today is little better than doing 
it by purges and pogroms. The dreadful unanimity 
of tribal self-adoration was characteristic of the Nazi 
state. It is sedulously fostered in Russia. It is to 
the last degree un-American. 

American education has not been constructed on 
such un-American principles. In general, the prac- 
tice has been to give the student the facts, to try to 
help him learn to think, and to urge him to reach his 
own conclusions. It is not surprising that the heart 
of American education is the same as that of Ameri- 
canism: it is independent thought. American educa- 
tion has not tried to produce indoctrinated automa- 
tons, but individuals who can think and who will think 
always for themselves. The basic principle of Ameri- 
can government, and one that accounts for the im- 
portance of education in this country, is that if the 
citizens learn to think and if they will think for them- 
selves, the Republic is secure. The basic principle of 
the Russian dictatorship is that the people cannot 
think or cannot be trusted to think for themselves. 

The American doctrine rests on the proposition 
that it is the individual in himself that counts. It is 
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not who his father was, or how much money he has, 
or what his color or creed is, or what party he be- 
longs to, or who his friends are, but who and what is 
he? So the test of a teacher is whether he is com- 
petent. The professional competence of a teacher is 
hardly a question on which lay bodies, or even admin- 
istrators or trustees, would wish to pass without the 
advice of persons professionally competent in the 
teacher’s field. 

If we apply any test other than competence in de- 
termining the qualifications of teachers, we shall find 
that pressures and prejudice wil] determine them. In 
1928 it was said that Al Smith could not be president 
because he would be subservient to a foreign power; 
and today in many places, and if not today it may 
happen tomorrow, anti-Catholic or anti-Jewish eam- 
paigns may mean that teachers who belong to those 
churches will not be able to practice their profession. 

Teachers may be expected to obey the law of the 
land. But it is still permissible, I hope, to ask whether 
a law is wise. To discriminate against teachers—to 
act as though they were all disloyal—and to put them 
under special legal disabilities seems injudicious if we 
want able, independent men to go into the teaching 
profession. 

The assumption appears to be that American edu- 
cation is full of Reds, an assumption that is the pre- 
cise reverse of the truth. All the excitement of the 
past few years, all the hearings, investigations, and 
publicity releases, have not turned up more than four 
or five Communist professors, even though member- 
ship in the party has been perfectly legal up to now. 
To require oaths of loyalty from all because of the 
eccentricity of an infinitesimal minority is an un- 
necessary and derogatory act. And of course it will 
not effect any useful purpose; for teachers who are 
disloyal will certainly be dishonest; they will not 
shrink from a little perjury. 

The way to fight ideas is to show that you have 
better ideas. No idea is any good unless it is good in 
a crisis. You demonstrate the failure of your ideas 
if, when the crisis comes, you abandon them or lose 
faith in them or get confused about them to the point 
of forgetting what they are. The American idea is 
freedom. Freedom necessarily implies that the status 
quo may come under the criticism of those who think 
it can be improved. The American idea is that the 
state exists for its citizens and that change in society 
must oecur to meet their developing needs. The whole 
theory of our form of government is a theory of 
peaceful change. Many of the changes that Marx 
and Engels demand in the Communist Manifesto have 
taken place in this country, and they have taken place 
without Communism, without dictatorship, and with- 
out revolution, thus disproving, incidentally, one of 
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the central theses of Marx and Engels, that such 
things cannot be accomplished without Communism, 
dictatorship, and revolution. 

These reflections on the Communist Manifesto lead 
me to say that labeling some thing or some man Com- 
munist because Communists happen to favor it or 
agree with him, that easy process by which one dis- 
poses of different views by applying a dirty name to 
them, involves the negation of thought of any kind. 
If it had been applied consistently in American his- 
tory it would have deprived us of some ideas and some 
men that we are proud to think characteristically 
American. For example, the Communist Manifesto 
demands free education for all. Are we therefore to 
recant and renounce the American doctrine of free 
education for all? 

And what would the FBI say of Thomas Jefferson, 
who calmly remarked in his First Inaugural, “If there 
be any among us who wish to dissolve this union, or 
change its republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed, as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it”? 

Jefferson was not in favor of revolution; he was 
serene in the face of talk of it because he had con- 
fidence in our people, in our institutions, in democ- 
racy, and in the value, power, and results of inde- 
pendent thought. 

We are now in the midst of a cold war. We must 
protect ourselves against external enemies, their rep- 
resentatives in this country, and any citizens who may 
be conspiring to overthrow or betray the government. 
But the statute books are already filled with laws 
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directed to these ends. It has never been shown that 
there are so many spies or traitors in this country, 
or that the external danger is so great and imminent 
that we have to divert the entire attention of our 
people into one great repressive preoccupation, into 
one great counterrevolution in which the freedoms of 
our citizens must be thrown overboard as too burden- 
some for the floundering ship of state to earry. 

It is useful to remember that Jefferson spoke in 
1801, when our Constitution was twelve years old, and 
when the infant republic was in dreadful danger from 
deep divisions within and from the wars that were 
raging between the great powers. If he was right in 
speaking in such a way at such a time, we cannot be 
far wrong if now, when America is the most power- 
ful nation on earth, we seek to recapture some of his 
sanity and courage. 

How is the educated man to show the fruits of his 
education in times like these? He must do it by 
showing that he can and will think for himself. He 
must keep his head, and use it. He must never push 
other people around nor acquiesce when he sees it 
done. He must struggle to retain the perspective and 
the sense of proportion that his studies have given 
him and decline to be carried away by waves of hys- 
teria. He must be prepared to pay the penalty of 
unpopularity. He must hold fast to his faith in free- 
dom. He must insist that freedom is the chief glory 
of mankind and that to repress it is in effect to re- 
press the human spirit. 

If you have the intellectual and moral courage to 
see these things and to take your stand upon them, 
you will do honor to your Alma Mater, and you will 
serve your country. 





WHO REALLY IS WHO IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION? 


J. R. SHANNON 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Sacramento State College 
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EstTHER J. SHANNON 


THERE is an oversupply of biographical directories 
in America. The Marquis publications, with over half 
a century of capable and reputable editing, have given 
such prestige to the words Who’s Who that other pub- 
lishers have sought to exploit them for books which 
do not observe the same standards. 

Such collections of individuals desiring to see their 
biographies in print, regardless of the reference useful- 
ness of the publication in which they appear, are popu- 
larly and accurately known as ‘‘vanity books.’’... A 


casual inspection will disclose the ‘‘ vanity book’’ to even 
an inexperienced observer—the listing, often with ‘‘por- 
traits’’ (at a ‘‘slight’’ extra charge!), of individuals 
obviously of no significant reference interest within the 
scope of the compilation, while many others of exactly 
the same calibre are not listed, always unveils the ‘‘van- 
ity book.’’1 


That the field of education should have its share 
of biographical directories is a normal expectation. 
With at least three publications, “Leaders in Edu- 
eation,”’? “Who’s Who in American Edueation,”? and 
“Who’s Important in Education,’’* differing widely in 
the number, the prestige, and the identity of the 
biographees, yet all claiming to be valid references, 


+ From a leaflet mailed by The A. N. Marquis Company 
to biographees, February, 1948. 

* The Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

*'Who’s Who in American Education, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

‘Institute for Research in Biography, Inc., New York. 
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the logical question arises, “Who really is who in 
American education?” An analysis and comparison 
of the most recent issues of “Leaders in Education” 
(Third Edition, 1948) and “Who’s Who in American 
Education” (Volume XIII, 1947-48) constitutes the 
basis for the present report. 

One suggestion of the probable superiority of 
“Leaders in Education” over “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Education” lies in “the able assistance of the 
Advisory Board ... to arrive at well-conceived criteria 
which are responsible for the great improvement in 
the selection of those who might be considered leaders 
in education.”> The Advisory Board which fixed the 
criteria, consisted of specifically named nationally 
recognized authorities. “Who’s Who in American 
Education,” on the other hand, says, “Practically all 
the . . . men and women included . . . were recom- 
mended by university and college presidents or by 
other educators now included in “Who’s Who in 
American Edueation” (not specifically named). The 
Ph.D. is only one criteria [sic] used and is not essen- 
tial for inclusion [no period]. We prefer people 
with at least five years of successful teaching, re- 
search, or administrative experience, a good educa- 
tional background, and good standing in their pro- 
fessional group.’’® 

A second suggestion of the possible superiority of 
the directory from the Science Press lies in its more 
discriminating selectivity. It has “omitted the names 
of those who ... should be included in ‘American 
Men of Science’ or the ‘Directory of American 
Scholars’” and “included only those in the sciences 
and the humanities who are active administrators of 
education, such as deans and college presidents.’ 
“Who’s Who in American Education” is not limited 
to the more restricted connotation of education, and 
“is intended to be a cross-section of some of the best 
administrators, teachers, and research workers.’’® 

A third suggestion of the probable superiority of 
“Leaders in Education” over “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Education” strikes one immediately on opening 
the two books. The biographical sketches in the book 
edited by Jaques Cattell and E. E. Ross are all short 
and of approximately the same length, indicating 
eareful and impartial editing. But those in the book 
edited by Robert C. Cook and Mary Alice Smith vary 
radically in length, some consuming an entire page. 
Further, the presence in the latter book of portraits 
of those biographees who chose to pay the extra sum 
for the same are an additional indication of a “vanity 


book.” 
5’ Preface to ‘‘Leaders in Education,’’ Third Edition. 
* Preface to ‘‘Who’s Who in American Education,’’ 
V. XIII. 
7 Preface to ‘‘Leaders in Education,’’ Third Edition. 
® Preface to ‘‘Who’s Who in American Education,’’ 


V. XIII. 
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A more significant and damaging suggestion of the 
probable superiority of “Leaders in Education” over 
“Who’s Who in American Education” is the indis- 
putable fact that the monetary consideration was a 
decisive criterion in selection of subjects for “Who’s 
Who in American Edueation.” This may be gathered 
from the letter sent to prospective biographees. Cook 
says in this letter, Data Sheet No. D 23290, “Inclusion 
of your sketch in our volume does not obligate you 
in any way” (italies his). This statement is true for 
the simple reason that the prospective biographee 
pays in advance or else is not included. In a form 
letter from the same editor is the boast, “We have 
consistently refused to obligate any educator for in- 
clusion.” But if the educator returned the Sub- 
scriber’s Revision Proof No. 4584, he either obligated 
himself to buy a copy of the book, sent a check for 
the price of a copy, or chose an option which read, 
“Since I am unable to subscribe . . . I am enclosing 
my check for $2.00 to pay my share of the expense 
in setting my sketch in new type... and that I will 
be allowed a $2.00 eredit if I choose to purchase a 
copy of the book.” For an additional three dollars, 
the “ ‘slight’ extra charge!” mentioned in the leaflet 
cited above from the A. N. Marquis Company, he got 
his picture in the “vanity book.” 

A final, and most conclusive, suggestion of the 
superiority of “Leaders in« Education” over “Who’s 
Who in American Education” is a comparison, name 
for name, of the educators listed in the two books. 
Since it would be both tedious and unnecessary to 
check all names from cover to cover the analysis and 
comparison were completed only through the A and B 
sections in the alphabetical lists of names. This cov- 
ered thirteen-plus per cent of the names in each book 
and is sufficient for valid conclusions. 

For an outside gauge of the “who-ness of who” in 
the two biographical directories in education, refer- 
ence was made to “Who’s Who in America,” Volume 
25, 1948-1949,° which is accepted by common consent 
as the utmost in authenticity. Every name in either 
of the two directories in education was checked to see 
whether or not it was listed by Marquis. Then, since 
“Leaders in Education” is limited to educators, in the 
narrow interpretation of the word, and “Who’s Who 
in American Edueation” is not, every name found in 
the latter directory but not in the former was checked 
also in the other two Science Press biographical 
directories, “American Men of Science,” Seventh 
Edition, 1944, and “Directory of American Scholars,” 
1942, both edited by Jaques Cattell. The results of 
this analysis and the comparison are shown in out- 
line form as follows: 


®The A. N. Marquis Company, Chicago. 
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Names in A and B sections of “Leaders in Edu- 
eation”: 
Fre- 
Per cent 


quencies 
In W W in A but not in W W 


20.20 
7.55 


4.79 





67.46 
100.00 
24.99 


Names in A and B sections of “Who’s Who in 
American Edueation”: 
vate Per cent 
quencies 
In W W in A but not in any 
Cattell directory 1.57 
In Lin E but notin W Win A 167 20.19 
In both W Win A and Lin E 106 12.81 
In W W in A and also another 
Cattell directory 7.13 
Not in W W in A or L in E but 
in another Cattell directory 23.46 
Not in any other directory 34.83 
99.99 
21.40 


Another outline, containing the same statistical data 
but with a different organization, makes the significant 
points of comparison between the two biographical 
directories. of educators stand out more clearly. This 
is shown in the next column. 

Considered from any point of view, the comparison 
of the two biographical directories of American edu- 
cators points to a single conclusion: “Leaders in Edu- 
cation” is vastly superior to “Who’s Who in Amer- 
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Per- 
centages 
in WW 
inAE 
In WW in A but not in other 20.20 1.57 
In other education directory 

but not in W W in A (167 

people in each case) 

In both education directories 

and in W W in A (106 peo- 

ple in each case) 4.79 
In nothing else 67.46 
In W W in A and another 

Cattell directory 
Not in W W in A or in L in 

E but in another Cattell 

directory 


Per- 
centages 
inLinE 





ican Education.” In fact, the latter directory is 
hardly more than the type described by The A. N. 
Marquis Company as a “vanity book.” This econelu- 
sion is driven home more forcibly by a specific listing 
of a couple of dozen generally acknowledged leaders 
in American education—chosen from just the A and 
B séctions of the alphabetical lists—who are included 
in both “Leaders in Education” and “Who’s Who in 
America,” but not in “Who’s Who in American Edu- 
cation.” 

Harold Benjamin 

Franklin Bobbitt 

Boyd H. Bode 

Julius Boraas 

John M. Brewer 

Thomas H. Briggs 

Fowler D. Brooks 

Edwin C. Broome 

Edwin J. Brown 

Herbert B. Bruner 

Edmund de S. Brunner 

H .E. Buchholz 


Thomas Alexander 
John C. Almack 
Cc. J. Anderson 
James R. Angell 
W. D. Armentrout 
C. F. Arrowood 
Fred C. Ayer 
Frank E. Baker 
Frank W. Ballou 
Florence E. Bamberger 
A. J. Bartky 

L. P. Benezet 


No further comment seems to be necessary. 





THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT 
THE NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION! 


Gorpon KLopr 
Chairman, Advisory Council, National Student 
Association; Counselor of Student Activities, 
The University of Wisconsin 


THat the National Student Association has been 
well received and has an important contribution to 
1 This article was prepared from an evaluation study 


made by Dean Newhouse, director of student affairs, 
University of Washington, and the author. 


make to higher education is the opinion of a ma- 
jority of representative college presidents and deans 
expressed in a recent survey made by several members 
of the Advisory Council of the association. Harold 
Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence College, sums up 
the attitude of many of the college administrators 
queried when he says that he believes “the National 
Student Association is one of the most important 
developments in the field of higher education which 
has occurred during the last ten years.” 

Since its conception at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Madison, Wisconsin, in September, 1947, 





og 


the National Student Association has been develop- 
ing a program that has made presidents and deans 
of American colleges respect the place it has earned in 
American college life. The activities developed by the 
student-life phase of the national program have pro- 
vided real opportunities for students to learn and 
practice democratic ideals. Its research and study 
of student government, educational policies, human re- 
lations, and aids to students and institutions have 
given the student insight into the means of applying 
the principles of democracy both on the campus and 
in the national community. 

The international program has encouraged and 
planned means for a great number of students to 
travel abroad; 800 students are taking low-cost stu- 
dent tours to Europe this summer under direct spon- 
sorship of NSA which sends more students abroad 
than does any other organization in the country. A 
realistic understanding of the role of the American 
student in the international scene has also been de- 
veloped through the activities of the International 
Activities Commission. 

Several of us on the NSA Advisory Council have 
observed that, as a national student organization, 
NSA has had unusually strong and competent staff 
leadership which is continuously evaluating the place 
and need of the association. It is important to note 
that all but a small minority of the administrators 
taking part in the evaluation study declared that there 
was a need for a national student organization to 
work for, and lobby for, actions of direct concern to 
students over the country. As President White of 
Mills College says, “Undergraduate students are citi- 
zens, and before long they will be voting citizens. 
They have as much right as any other group in our 
society to form a pressure group to advance their own 
interests and the interests of those who will follow 
them.” Among the few who do not see a need for a 
national student organization, Sister Madeleva, presi- 
dent, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, declares that 
“it asks for a premature and immature exercise of 
abilities and qualities which do not properly belong 
to students as students. It implies incompetence in 
administration, faculty, at least in the judgment of 
students, and that students are being exploited or in 
danger of exploitation.” 

Regarding the asseciation’s international activities, 
Sister Mary Josephine, president, Mundelein College, 
Chicago, believes that through a national student as- 
sociation which sends responsible students to work 
with student representatives from other countries we 
can contribute toward establishing a new world 
order of peace, security, and freedom. Recognizing 
that each country has problems peculiar to itself, 
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Sister Josephine appreciates the common interests 
and problems that students have and feels that through 
an exchange of opinions and comparisons among stu- 
dents of various lands friendly understandings and 
co-operation may be achieved. 

Those who fear the co-operation of American stu- 
dents with students of other countries are doubtful 
more of the political rather than of the educa- 
tional considerations which a number of the college 
administrators believe are bound to creep in. Most 
of the administrators agree that there is a need for a 
national student organization to deal with students 
from other countries, and a number believe with 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vassar College, 
that, unless we have a responsible national student or- 
ganization in this country, less representative groups 
will confer with students in the international scene, 
and this would be unfortunate. 

Although all but a few of the administrators ap- 
preciate the importance of annual congresses which 
encourage the exploration of methods and standards 
of self-government, they see a broader concept of the 
traditional student government than is now known on 
the American college campus. The National Student 
Association needs to see the campus as a community- 
structured organization with the student as a partici- 
pating citizen of his community. Perhaps the time 
has come to lay aside the term, “student government,” 
and to think of the student in the role of a citizen 
participating in the government, administration, and 
management of his community. Although a few deans 
and presidents make the observation that their stu- 
dent-government structures and activities are so pe- 
culiar to their own campuses that they could get 
little help from an intercollegiate program in this 
area, others declare with President Taylor that they 
have found it is valuable to the student community to 
have meetings considering student-government pro- 
grams with students from other institutions. As 
President Blanding aptly states, “Co-operation with 
other institutions will assist students in strengthening 
the weak parts of their own organization and help 
to develop a better perspective on the problems as 
a whole.” 

With the development of a concern for the com- 
munity type of government on the campus, NSA will 
have to evaluate its “Bill of Rights.” William C. 
DeVane, dean of the College, Yale University, sees 
the rights of students as human rights and not par- 
ticularly special rights of students. As Althea Hottel, 
dean of women, University of Pennsylvania, says, the 
“Bill” needs to place an emphasis on the student’s 
responsibilities and relationships to his institution as 
well as on the rights of students. L. A. Kimpton, 
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dean of students, Stanford University, also observes 
that the Bill of Rights is meaningless apart from a 
statement of responsibilities and obligations. 

The NSA will have to encourage students to be less 
concerned about their rights as students and about 
the powers and exclusive prerogatives of their stu- 
dent governing councils and boards and more econ- 
cerned about the rights of citizens in general and the 
role of the student in the complex administrative 
structure of his institution. 

Part of the problem will be a need to educate the 
faculty and administrators that the students, as citi- 
zens of the campus community, have concerns for the 
academic life as well as for “student activities.” This 
point of view is shared by President Blanding who 
believes it extremely important that student opinion 
concerning matters which are considered to be the 
chief responsibility of the administration and faculty 
be expressed in a responsible, thoughtful, and con- 
struetive manner. 

A majority of the administrators believe that stu- 
dents should not be involved with academic tenure, 
but that student opinions of instruction and eurricu- 
lum are needed. John L. Lounsbury, president, San 
Bernardino Valley College, California, believes that, 
as the association keeps growing and maintaining a 
sane and solid leadership, college administrators will 
more readily respect its judgments concerning aca- 
demic freedom. President White deplores the lack 
of faculty respect for student opinion and thinks 
something should be done to generate in our faculties 
a greater respect for student opinion. 

An exchange of viewpoints between faculty and 
students is considered by the college administrators 
to be a healthy development. E.G. Williamson, dean 
of students, the University of Minnesota, sees the 
administration and faculty frequently falling behind 
the times and needing the student reaction to bring 
them back into step. He states that “problems can be 
raised without the possibility of open conflict between 
any of the constituents” and that “the morale of the 
campus rises significantly when students are given 
some responsibility in this area.” 

The problem of financing the NSA program has 
been one with which the national staff and executive 
committee have struggled for two years. The student 
officers serve in the national office for $2,000 for 
twelve months, a salary which must also pay part of 
their travel expenses. If the scope of the program is 
to continue as it has up to the present, the officers need 
to devote full time to the work of the association. 

Although most administrators agree with E. E. 
Stafford, dean of men, University of Illinois, that 
something should be done to ease the financial burden 
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oceasioned by the association, they are not too specifi¢ 
as to the sources of finances. President Taylor be- 
lieves that the association should be given the support 
of recognized educational foundations for the work 
it is doing. President White observes that outside 
contributions would mean outside influence and he 
thinks it better that the power of the purse be in the 
hands of the members. 

It is difficult on their individual eampuses, as Dean 
Kimpton reflects, for student governments to justify 
the expense in terms of the actual values received. 
Since it is always difficult for a local organization to 
see the value it derives from national affiliation, one of 
the only solutions to the problem may be larger mem- 
bership and a simplified program with outside finan- 
cial assistance contributing funds for certain studies 
and research projects. 

Dean DeVane and Ann Anthony, dean of students, 
Hunter College, are convinced that college students 
are competent to administer and maintain an effec- 
tive, national program in spite of an annual turn- 
over of leadership. Dean DeVane warns that “it 
will not do to underestimate the abilities of our young 
people, and if the organization has not enough 
in itself to assure its continuation, it ought to die.” 

Several administrators are skeptical of the lack 
of continuity and the problem of trained leadership. 
President White declares that he does not want to 
see an aging secretariat grow up in NSA. However, 
he sees a greater place for the National Advisory 
Council and wonders if it should not inerease its 
functions and prestige in student eyes to assure sta- 
bility and continuity. The Advisory Council has 
actually had just one year of functional existence and 
through a monthly newsletter to its members and an 
exchange of correspondence is trying to provide the 
confidence and encouragement that educators like Dean 
Williamson believe the association needs. The chair- 
man of the council meets with the Student Executive 
Committee and works very closely with the national 
staff. He seeks comments and suggestions from ad- 
ministrators interested in the association. 

Although the ability of students to administer a 
national organization is respeeted and accepted, the 
methods by which the national staff brings the pro- 
gram of the association to the campus are seriously 
questioned. Sister Mary Josephine commends the 
varied ways and means the national staff uses in 
presenting its program. In spite of the earnest 
endeavor of students working closely with NSA, 
she finds the apathy and disinterest of the student 
body most apparent. Dr. Taylor sees NSA facing 
“a lethargy in the American student body which is 
a result of the fact that our colleges and universi- 
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ties have not given administration and faculty en- 
couragement to the participation of students in the 
total life of the campus. It must be recognized that 
the association has just begun and that great strides 
have been made in the development of its activities.” 

Perhaps a decentralized program with more of the 
national staff spending time on the campuses working 
closely with student groups and fewer “packaged” 
programs sent out from the national office would 
bring the program closer to the student. The con- 
cept of commissions needs to be further explored. 
More of the policies and projects of the three major 
areas should be developed by actual commissions of 


students. Regional organizations need strengthening 
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as well. If the local student government leaders, 
and not a subcommittee of the student government, 
were the individuals most vitally associated with 
NSA, the program of the association could have 
a greater impact on the total leadership of the cam- 
pus. When J. P. Cole, dean of students, Louisiana 
State University, says that he personally is very 
much in favor of the association, he is reflecting the 
opinion of a majority of college administrators in 
the United States today. However, it is up to the 
NSA not only to convince college administrators, 
but to convince the students of Louisiana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and Maine that the program of the 
association can be of significant benefit to them. 





A SCHOLARLY HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Wittiam W. BricKMAN 
School of Education, New York University 


Life and Education in Early Societies. By THOMAS 
Woopy. xx+825 pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1949. $7.50. 

AT the organizational meeting of the history of 
education section, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, which took place in February, 1948, 
at the AASA convention in Atlantie City, some seven 
teachers and specialists occupied prominent places on 
the “platform.” Most of these gentlemen were widely 
known throughout the country either for their scholar- 
ship or for their textbooks in educational history, or 
for both. There was no doubt that most of their 
names were familiar to the assembled. Seated in the 
rear of the hotel meeting room was a tall, well-built 
man who rose once during the course of the session to 
make a brief remark. It was this writer’s impression 
that relatively few of the teachers present showed any 
awareness of Thomas Woody’s real status in the field 
of educational history. Few evidently realized that 
Professor Woody of the University of Pennsylvania 
is one of the lamentably small group of instructors of 
educational history of whom it can be said that they 
represent genuine scholarship. The probable reason 
for Dr. Woody’s apparent lack of reputation among 
the rank and file of those who teach his subject is that 
he has never, never written a textbook. His works on 
Quaker education, the Fiirstenschulen, women’s educa- 
tion, and his smaller researches have little appeal to 
those who find themselves in a chair of educational 
history by virtue of attainments other than those of 


historical research. At most, such persons might have 
glanced into Professor Woody’s book on Soviet edu- 
cation or his extracts from Franklin’s educational 


writings. 

“Life and Education in Early Societies,” Dr. 
Woody’s latest scholarly opus, is not likely to en- 
hance his reputation except among the scholars. Like 
all of his previous writings, this is not a textbook, but 


rather a meticulously prepared monograph bristling 
with bibliographical citations from primary sources. 
This volume has been long in the making, and several 
small sections have appeared over a dozen years ago in 
such diverse publications as ScHooL AND Society and 
the Research Quarterly of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Dr. 
Woody’s major purpose is to provide an historical 
account which balances physical and mentai culture, 
inasmuch as there is no adequate treatment of physical 
education (other than the Spartan) in the books on 
general educational history. He might also have 
added that most books on the history of physical edu- 
cation fail to pay attention to society, mental educa- 
tion, and general history. With modern psychology 
and educational theory stressing the education of the 
complete man, then, there is ample justification for an 
history which seeks to explain man’s educational evo- 
lution both from the physical as well as from the 
mental standpoint. The author’s statement of purpose 
is phrased with commendable and characteristic schol- 
arly reserve: 

The present volume makes no presumptuous claim to 
being that ideal, inclusive treatment of physical and in- 
telectual educational history; rather, giving considerable 
space to physical aspects of man’s life and education in 
certain ancient societies and combining therewith a sketch 
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of the culture of the mind, it aims modestly to supplement 
existing histories. Perhaps the time will come when 
physical and mental culture can be brought together 
properly in a single work, and adequate time will be 
vouchsafed to such a study, as a phase of man’s civiliza- 
tion (p. viii). ; 

The 750 pages of text comprise educational activi- 
ties over a wide geographical area, from Italy to 
China, with primitive settlements in sundry parts of 
the world thrown in for good measure. The restric- 
tion on the scope of the book is chronological, the 
ancient period being chiefly considered. With the 
wealth of detail and analysis at hand, it does not take 
long to realize that the author has prepared an all- 
inclusive, exceptional contribution to educational his- 
tory. Dr. Woody traces with the aid of precise data 
the changes in attitude toward physical education 
among the ancient peoples, and he is very careful to 
point out relationships to the respective social and 
cultural frameworks. To recapitulate and discuss the 
book’s major conclusions would require too much 
space; it will suffice to mention some of the interesting 
tidbits which will intrigue the reader once he has over- 
come his initial fear of the solid and footnoted pages: 
the boxing monkish scholars of China (p. 141), the 
international character of India’s Nalanda University 
(p. 163), the Hindu “WACS” (p. 165), the bull 
throwers (actual, not figurative) in Crete (p. 206), 


the sparse mental diet in Sparta (pp. 241-243), and 
Roman gladiatorial schools for “criminals of the worst 


type” (p. 737). The last-named schools became the 
favorite educational establishments of many a Roman 
emperor, and some of them attained an organization 
not unlike modern institutions of professional train- 
ing. Thus, Domitian’s school of gladiatorial education 
was said by Suetonius to have consisted of “four im- 
perial schools, with elaborate armories, armorers’ 
workshops, mortuaries, and an extensive array of per- 
sonnel to operate them. At the head was a procura- 
tor, a man of high rank, under whose direction were 
fencing masters, doctors, superintendents of various 
buildings, and bookkeepers” (p. 738). 

Professor Woody’s book, as stated previously, has 
made widespread use of primary sources, principally 
those of the classical Greek and Latin sources in trans- 
lation. This very fact makes his contribution a unique 
one in the field of educational history. It is certain 
that his is the first book in English to try to place 
physical educational history within the wider area of 
educational history. That Pietro Romano has tried 
the same thing in his “Storia dell’ edueazione fisica 
in relazione coll’ educazione generale” (1923-25) does 
not detract a mite from Woody’s accomplishment. 
In fact, Dr. Woody need not fear comparison with 
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any other work on his subject, since he essays what 
many educational historians seldom do, namely, evalu- 
ations of conflicting evidence by authorities (pp. 214- 
215, 258-259, 315-318, 465). It would have been de- 
sirable, furthermore, for Woody to have extended his 
critical historiography to his chapter on primitive 
education, where he uses old and antiquated source 
materials rather uncritically. His account would have 
profited by the results of the critical survey of the 
literature on primitive education in O. F. Raum’s 
“Chaga Childhood” (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940) or in Flaud C. Wooton’s “Primitive Edu- 
cation in the History of Education” (Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XVI, Fall, 1946, pp. 235-254). 

The numerous illustrations are instructive, although, 
like the text proper, they frequently tell more about 
physical activities than about physical education. The 
23-page bibliography consists of a liberal amount of 
references in French, German, Latin, and English, not 
all of them up-to-date, a cireumstance probably due 
to the long gap between writing and publication. Ped- 
agogically, the bibliography would have been more 
serviceable if it had been more selective and if Profes- 
sor Woody had supplied brief annotations. Chapter 
or sectional summaries, on the model of the compre- 
hensive general overview at the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion on Greek education (pp. 466-472), would have 
likewise made the book pedagogically more palatable. 
But it should be remembered that Dr. Woody’s pro- 
duction is an encyclopedic reference and source book, 
rather than a textbook, and, as such, will be as hard 
for the undergraduate student to study from as for 
the average teacher to teach from. Special mention 
must be made of the first-rate, 35-page index. 

Professor Woody’s new book not only places him in 
the forefront of those who write or have written on 
the history of physical education, but also strengthens 
his position as a front-rank scholar in the broad field 
of educational history, It may not be too much to 
say that it will be the last word on the subject for 
some time to come. Once Woody tackles a topie he 
exhausts it. Anyone doubting this should consider 
what has happened to the history of women’s educa- 
tion in the United States after the publication of 
Woody’s two massive volumes in 1929. 

One ventures to hope that Dr. Woody will publish 
the sequels to his monumental work. This should 
strain anyone’s physical and intellectual resources, but 
not Woody’s. He has surmounted research barriers 
before and can do it again. Perhaps a good recep- 
tion accorded “Life and Edueation in Early Societies” 
will go a long way toward encouraging the publisher 
to invest in further installments. 
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One final word. As previously stated, Professor 
Woody’s book is suitable for the advanced student and 
teacher. The elementary student and not-quite-schol- 
arly teacher require a more teachable instrument which 
offers a simpler treatment, based on sound integrative 


Barents... 
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scholarship, of the entire range of physical educa- 
tional history, with special reference to social, politi- 
eal, economic, and cultural developments. Such a 
textbook will have to draw a good deal of inspiration 
from Dr. Woody’s scholarly contribution. 





EXAMINATIONS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE 


Ir would make an interesting subject for investi- 
gation to discover whether any examination has ever 
been regarded as fair. Particularly would such an 
investigation be illuminating in the ease of examina- 
tions conducted by an external examining body. In 
the case of external examiners it is doubtful whether 
either teachers or students have ever expressed com- 
plete satisfaction with the questions. The students, 
of course, have their own vocabulary to describe their 
feelings about examinations. But teachers can match 
them, as for example, did the department chairman 
of a New York City high school who criticized two 
questions in a recent Regents’ examination in solid 
geometry as “tripe,” “not logical, piddling, and spuri- 
ous”—all of which may only mean that he had been 
outguessed by the examiners. Protests were voiced 
not only by this chairman and probably by many 
teachers—for protests are hardy annuals—but also 
by the president of the United Parents Association, 
who is reported to have said that “From the data 
available to us, it appears that New York is the only 
state that still gives this type of state-wide examina- 
tion.” 

This may be true, but there are other data as well 
that should be taken into consideration. Outside New 
York State teachers generally set their own examina- 
tions and do their own marking; in other words they 
“brand their own herrings.” The result is that, de- 
spite the existence of accrediting bodies, there are no 
comparable or reliable standards. As a further result 
a vast number of students admitted to colleges from 
accredited high schools can..ot keep up with the work 
and drop out before the end of the first or second 
year. To remedy this situation a large number of 
states in order to secure some comparable standards 
have adopted state-wide testing systems. 

But to return to the Regents’ examinations. In 1947 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz referred to the poor re- 
sults achieved in mathematics, including arithmetic, by 
candidates for admission to the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and for training for commissions as 
ensigns. Standards for passing had to be lowered in 
order to enroll the requisite number of men. On a 
geographical distribution it was found that proficiency 


in arithmetic was strikingly greater in New York than 
in the Middle West and West. 


The lowest average mark East of the Mississippi was 
equal to the highest average mark West of the Missis- 
sippi. The three highest average attainments in arith- 
metic were achieved by the recruiting stations in Troy, 
Brooklyn, and Buffalo—all in New York State. 


The Regents’ examinations apparently helped to 
meet a need in a period of great national crisis.— 


I. L. K. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA COMMITTEES’ 
STATEMENT ON LOYALTY OATHS 


Pu Beta Kappa’s Committee on Qualifications and 
the Executive Committee have jointly issued a state- 
ment of policy on freedom of teaching which is at the 
same time a statement on the imposition of loyalty 
oaths. The following passages are quoted from the 
statement published in the Key Reporter, Autumn, 
1949: 


The never-ending search for truth by the open and in- 
quiring mind is a basic necessity for the survival of the 
democratic way of life. To the fundamental concepts 
of our democratic tradition, including the freedom to 
teach or to publish the results of honest and competent 
inquiry, the overwhelming majority of college teachers are 
deeply devoted. To impose upon them loyalty tests not 
required of other professions, or for outside nonprofes- 
sional bodies to investigate their professional competence 
or integrity, affects adversely the morale of both college 
teachers and their students. In institutions where such 
practices obtain, teachers are being intimidated and stu- 
dents are being led to believe that colleges dare no longer 
engage in the disinterested pursuit of truth, but must 
become instruments of propaganda. Phi Beta Kappa is 
bound to be concerned whenever conditions prevail in 
our schools and colleges which threaten in such ways the 
American principle of freedom of teaching... . 

The committee feels that at this time it is especially 
important to call upon all the institutions with which its 
chapters are associated to withstand the emotional pres- 
sure, from whatever quarter, to substitute dogma for 
critical analysis. 


A CHARTER FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 

At the Eighth Annual Work Conference for School 
Superintendents, held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, July 22, “A Charter for Public Educa- 
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tion” was adopted, which among other recommenda- 
tions included the following: 


1. The local control of the schools must be vitalized 
by a more active participation of the citizen. 

2. There must be a vigorous program of instruction 
in citizenship through active participation in the prob- 
lems of living—young people must become citizens in 
fact. 

3. Problems of race, color, and minority groups must 
be solved. 

4. Members of the Communist party should not be 
employed as teachers. At the same time teachers must 
be guaranteed freedom from persecution and unfair 
recrimination. 

5. New devices in education must be discovered in 
order to conserve human values and community resources, 
and newer practices already discovered must be more 
quickly disseminated throughout the teaching structure. 

6. Teachers’ salaries must be raised to the point where 
a larger number of able young people will seek to enter 
the profession, and where present teachers may live in 
security commensurate with their obligations to the com- 
munity. Salaries of administrators of the complex enter- 
prise of public education must be comparable to the re- 
wards in other fields for equal talent and responsibility. 

7. A program of school-district reorganization must be 
effected in areas where adequate educational experiences 
cannot be provided under present organizations. 


There were also included in the charter recommen- 
dations on the school-building shortage; on closer co- 
operation among pupils, teachers, and citizens to pro- 
mote better understanding of the schools; on the 
recruitment and selection of the professional staff; 
and on the financial support of schools. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 


In a leaflet on “Treatment of Controversial Issues 
in Edueation,” sent to ScHoot AND Society by Leon 
S. Waskin, secretary, Michigan State Committee on 
Citizenship Education, there is presented a discussion 
of The Need for a Policy, The Nature of Our Society, 
and The Role of the School, Role of the Teacher, and 
Role of the Community in the development of right 
attitudes and methods on the treatment of contro- 
versial issues in schools. The recommendations have 
been approved by the State Curriculum Planning 
Committee and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The following suggestions are presented 
as “Classroom Procedures” : 


In dealing with controversial issues, it is essential that 
the scientific method be utilized to. the fullest possible 
extent. This process involves the study of all points of 


view or ‘‘sides.’’ 

Among the most effective methods of studying issues 
is the problem-solving method. It implies the following 
steps: 
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1. Selection: In any properly conducted classroom, 
many problems and issues arise. Controversiality of an 
issue should not exclude it. The actual selection of which 
issues should be studied by the class, or by some group 
within it, should be done jointly by pupils and teacher 
and in accordance with the purposes and goals of the 
class. Naturally the maturity and the interest of the 
students will determine the intensity with which the 
issue will be studied. 

2. Defiinition: Once an issue has been agreed on, it 
should be so carefully narrowed and defined that there 
can be no question about its meaning. It should then 
be broken down into its various aspects so that the pupils 
can clearly see what is included in the issue. 

3. Collection and recording of the data: All facts 
should be recorded in a form usable by the whole group. 
Maps, charts, and graphs should be interpreted to extract 
the data they contain. The data should be organized in 
orderly sequence, grouping information on the basis of 
relationships. 

4, Analysis and interpretation of the data: Data should 
be presented clearly and without distortion, in the 
fashion and form best adapted to the group’s needs. 
Irrelevant and erroneous information should be elimi- 
nated. The residue left from this sifting process should 
be evaluated to determine its proper weight as evidence. 

5. Conclusions or generalizations: If any conclusions 
are accepted, they should be carefully stated, with sup- 
porting evidence. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE’S NEW SCHOOL OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE new School of International Affairs will be 
opened at Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) in Sep- 
tember, as reported in ScHoot AND Society, Mareh 
26. The school, designed to prepare students for 
diplomatic service and for graduate study in history 
and international affairs, will be under the director- 
ship of Edwin B. Coddington and will accept 20 mem- 
bers of the entering freshman class as its first unit. 
The four-year curriculum will lead to a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in History and International Affairs 
and is “based upon the principle of a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

Emphasis will be placed on history, government, 
economies, and literature, and thorough training will 
be given in the use of English and modern foreign 
languages. Before graduation every student will have 
to demonstrate an ability to read two modern lan- 
guages and to speak French. Foreign-language tables 
will be established in the dining room, and students 
will be expected to sit at these tables until they have 
passed the foreign-language speaking test. 

Courses in history and international affairs will be 
offered as electives to students majoring in other 
departments, including engineering. 
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Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending August 22: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Horace A. Hildreth, former governor of Maine, will 
assume new duties, September 15, as president, Buck- 
nell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), sueceeding Herbert 
Lincoln Spencer, whose resignation to accept a post 
as executive director of the Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 16. 


The Very Reverend James F. Maguire, S.J., rector, 
West Baden (Ind.) College, succeeded the Very Rev- 
erend Celestin J. Steiner, 8.J., as president, Xavier 
University (Cincinnati), August 21. 


Paul A. Reid, whose appointment as comptroller for 
the North Carolina State Board of Education was 
reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 22, 1944, has 
been named president, Western Carolina Teachers 
College (Cullowhee, N. Car.), to succeed the late 
H. T. Hunter. William E. Bird, dean of men, has 
been serving as acting president, as reported in these 
columns, November 1, 1947. 


John T. Hoggard, chairman of the board of educa- 
tion for New Hanover County (N. Car.), has been 
appointed president, Wilmington (N. Car.) College, 
to sueceed T. T. Hamilton, Jr., who resigned recently 
to accept a post as director of secondary education, 
Virginia State Board of Education. R. C. Beemon, 
whose appointment as dean was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, July 24, 1948, will continue to direct 
the curriculum of the college. 


The Reverend Brother Frederic, S.C., a member of 
the staff of Mount St. Charles Academy (Woonsocket, 
R. I.), has been named director, succeeding the Rev- 
erend Brother Claver, S.C., who has been transferred 
to the directorship of the Sacred Heart School (And- 
over Mass.). 


Dean T. Fitzgerald, director, Lincoln School (San 
José, Costa Rica), assumed new duties, August 16, 
as superintendent, Campo Allegro School (Caracas, 
Venezuela). A. B. Hatch, Jr., assistant professor of 
languages, Arizona State College (Tempe), has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fitzgerald. 


Harry J. Deuel, Jr., head of the department of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), has been appointed dean of the 
Graduate School. 


Stella G. Dakin, formerly a member of the staff of 
State Teachers College (Farmington, Maine) who has 


been serving with the National Red Cross in recent 
years, will return to the college at the opening of the 
fall semester as dean of women, succeeding Muriel 
Varnum. 


Ruth E. Williams, formerly a teacher in the Herki- 
mer (N. Y.) High School, will assume new duties, 
September 13, as dean of women, Albright College 
(Reading, Pa.), suceeeding Helen Baker Silverthorne 
whose appointment to a similar post in Concord Col- 
lege (Athens, W. Va.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 2. 


An announcement of the following appointments 
at Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware) was sent to 
ScHooL AND Society under date of August 16: as- 
sistant deans of women, Emilie Dooley and Helen 
Dean Wait; director of the library, John Herrold 
Laneaster; assistant cataloguer, Velda Betts Burk- 
hardt; assistant reference librarian, Yvonne Smith; 
associate professor Boyd E. Macrory (sociology) ; as- 
sistant professor, Martha Caldwell (home economics) ; 
instruetors, Harry P. Bahrick (psychology), Robert 
B. Fichter (philosophy and religion), Everett Hay- 
cock (fine arts), and Margaret Howe (physical edu- 
cation); fellow, Richard L. Perkins (art); and as- 
sistant, Dorothy Curtis (botany). The appointment 
of Howard N. Maxwell to the department of physics 
was reported in these columns, May 28. 


Orville H. Palmer, former executive assistant to 
Father Thomas F. Divine, 8.J., dean, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Marquette University (Milwau- 
kee), has been named assistant dean. Herman L. 
Christiansen, formerly director of student-personnel 
services, the University of Wisconsin, has succeeded 
Mr. Palmer in the assistantship and has been named 
supervisor of the evening division. Francis J. Calk- 
ins has been promoted to a professorship of finance 
and named head of the department, and Albert J. 
Sievers, to an assistant professorship of accounting 
and head of the department. 


Robert Stanley Corn, formerly of the University of 
California, has been appointed director of the experi- 
mental psychology laboratories, the American Univer- 
sity (Washington 6, D. C.). Other appointments in- 
clude: Emerson Meyers, head of the piano and organ 
divisions; Robert T. Bower, to take the leadership 
in graduate instruction and research in the sociology 
of communication; Norman Carl, associate professor 
of geography; and Eloise N. Magaw, to give non- 
credit courses in shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice, to direct the secretarial internship program, 
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and to handle the placement service for students and 
graduates. 


The Reverend Glen Otis Martin has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director of religious ac- 
tivities, Hamline University (Saint Paul, Minn.). 
Lecturers appointed for the academie year 1949-50 
include: the Reverend Henry H. Lewis, pastor, Lake 
Harriet Methodist Church; the Reverend John G. 
Chamberlin, minister of education, Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church; the Reverend Kyle Haselden, pas- 
tor, Trinity Baptist Church, and president, Minne- 
apolis Church Federation; and the Reverend Daisuke 
Kitagawa, an Episcopal rector who is director of 
Japanese ministry for the Minneapolis Church Fed- 
eration. Rabbi Albert G. Minda, Temple Israel, 
Minneapolis, has been reappointed to a lectureship. 


The following members of the staff, West Virginia 
State College (Institute), will assume new duties as 
directors and heads, September 1: directors, F. J. 
Lacy (trade and technical education), Mae Bell Jones 
(home economies), Richard Hans Homberger (busi- 
ness administration), and Madison Broadnax (agri- 
culture) ; and heads, Lorena E. Kemp (English) and 
Leonead P. Drain (librarian). 


Joel Shor, a psychologist, has been appointed to the 
staff of Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 
to direct an expanded student-counseling program. 
Under the new program the counselor will have three 
duties: to increase the awareness of both students and 
faculty of the most suecessful techniques of mental 
hygiene for meeting normal student problems; to 
make available to the faculty additional methods for 
identifying unusual student difficulties; and to help 
students to evaluate their individual needs for spe- 
cialized aid in solving their problems of social adjust- 
ment and intellectual growth. 


In reporting the appointment of Robert F. Menke, 
July 30, Schoo anp Society was in error in stating 
that Dr. Menke had been named assistant director 
of placement, Arizona State College (Tempe). He 
has succeeded Ira D. Payne in the directorship. 


Bernard T. McGivern has been named assistant di- 
rector of admissions, Union College (Schenectady, (N. 
Y.), to sueceed Richard L. Baleh, whose appointment 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, January 18, 
1947, and who has resigned to accept a post as chief, 
counselor for men at Stanford University. 


Harry J. Loberg, professor of industrial and engi- 
neering administration, Sibley School of Mechanical 
{ngineering, Cornell University, has been named act- 
ing director of the school (1949-50), succeeding W. 
J. King who resigned, August 6, to accept a post 
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in the University of California (Los Angeles). Victor 
Lange, chairman of the department of German litera- 
ture, and Howard B. Adelmann, chairman of the de- 
partment of zoology, have been reappointed for terms 
of five years. Gordon L. Walker has been named 
visiting assistant professor of mathematics (1949-50) ; 
Benjamin M. Siegel, acting associate professor of 
engineering physies (1949-50, 1950-51) ; and Bertram 
Yood, assistant professor of mathematics (three 
years). 


Robert D. Lane, a member of the sales staff of the 
National Cash Register Company, has been appointed 
assistant to C. C. Bussey, director, Sinclair College 
(Dayton 2, Ohio), with the responsibility of securing 
greater co-operation between the college local in- 
dustry in planning educational programs in industrial 
fields. 


The following report was sent to ScHOooL AND 
Society by Denison University (Granville, Ohio) for 
release on August 28: Appointments—to professor- 
ships, Cephus L. Stephens (government, head of the 
department), Irving E. Mitchell (sociology, head of 
the department), and Weston R. Clark (industrial 
psychology) ; associate professor, Parker E. Lichten- 
stein (psychology, head of the department) ; assistant 
professors, Robert S. Carter (psychology), Leland C. 
Lehman (economies), and William L. Swartzbaugh 
(religion, director of the Christian-emphasis pro- 
gram) ; and instructors, Tristram P. Coffin (English), 
Gordon R. Glabe (mathematies), John H. Johnson 
(theater arts), Ben D. Livingston (chemistry), Robert 
M. Miller (piano), Gail R. Norris (biology), Fred L. 
Preston and Charles W. Steele (modern languages), 
and Robert Seager II (history). The following will 
be retired on September 1: Frederick G. Detweiler, 
professor of sociology, after 32 years of service; 
Frederick W. Stewart, professor of religion, after 25 
years of service; and Frank J. Wright, professor of 
geology, also after 25 years of service. 


James Bryan McQuown has been appointed princi- 
pal of the laboratory school, Marshall College (Hunt- 
ington 1, West Va.), to succeed Paul N. Musgrave 
who has been transferred to the college faculty. Other 
appointments include: V. D. Jolley, professor of busi- 
ness administration and head of the department, to 
sueceed Lee A. Wolfard, retired; J. T. Richardson, 
professor of sociology and head of the department, 
to sueceed A. W. Hayes, retired; Edwin A. Cubby, 
assistant professor of social studies; Raymond Dudley 
Cheydleur, instructor in radio speech; and Walter 
Samuel Corrie, Jr., instructor in sociology. 


Marten I. Neff has been appointed head of the 
department of music, Marion (Va.) College. 
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The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Indiana University: John Crowe Ransom, professor 
of poetry, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), visiting 
professor of English; Henry Madison Oliver, pro- 
fessor of economics; Raymond Gorbold Murray, asso- 
ciate professor of anatomy; William Harrison Neber- 
gall, assistant professor of chemistry; Robert Sherrick 
Brumbaugh, assistant professor of philosophy; and 
James Donald Butterworth, assistant professor of 
marketing. 


Guy T. Buswell, since 1920 professor of educational 
psychology, the University of Chicago, will assume 
new duties as professor of educational psychology, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), September 12. 
Benjamin M. Woodbridge has been appointed in- 
structor in Portuguese to succeed Mario Camarinha- 
da-Silva, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 2, 1944, and who has left to 
assume a post with the Brazilian Government. 


Wilbur H. Rowand, director of music, Shorter Col- 
lege (Rome, Ga.), has been appointed professor of 
music, Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.) ; Mrs. Rowand 
has been named instructor in physical education and 
the dance. 


Otto J. Gombosi, Hungarian musician and au- 


thority on Renaissance music, has been appointed 
associate professor of music, the University of Chi- 
cago. Dr: Gombosi came to the United States in 1939 
at the invitation of the American Musicological Society 
and has since lectured in a number of colleges and 
universities across the country. 


Wilson H. Ivins, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education, Indiana University, was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, January 3, 1948, will 
assume new duties as associate professor of secondary 
education, the University of New Mexico, Septem- 
ber 1. 


Curtis B. Merritt and Herman Roemmich have been 
appointed to assistant professorships in the University 
of Arizona. Dr. Merritt, former dean, Hillsdale 
(Mich.) College, will serve in educational psychology ; 
Dr. Roemmich, of the University of Washington 
(Seattle 5), will be counselor trainer and assistant 
professor of education. 


Edward A. Rauscher, a practicing lawyer of Pasa- 
dena (Calif.), has been appointed assistant professor 
of law, Tulane University (New Orleans 18). 


Robert Hussey has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, Wilmington (Ohio) College, 
to succeed Edward J. Kornman who has resigned to 
continue work toward a doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois where he will hold an assistantship 
in art. 


Esther S. Cohen, instructor in art education, New 
York University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Willimantic (Conn.) State Teach- 
ers College. 


William Cousins, a Negro, has been named instruc- 
tor in sociology, Wellesley (Mass.) College. 


Robert P. Pearsall has been appointed instructor in 
English, Utica (N. Y.) College. 


John D. Follett, a member of the staff of Virginia 
Episcopal School (Lynchburg), will assume new du- 
ties at the opening of the academic year in Campbell 
College (Buies Creek N. Car.) where he will give 
courses in English and organize a public-relations de- 
partment. 


The following are among appointments of instruce- 
tors announced by Centenary Junior College (Hack- 
ettstown, N. J.) under date of August 18: Edith 
Armend (dance and swimming), Joan E. Cook (mod- 
ern languages, to succeed Russell G. Grennon who 
has accepted a post in Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y.), Betty Louise Pingree (social psychology and 
child psychology), and Erla A. Steurwald (biology, 
to succeed Mildred Pangburn who has been appointed 
to a post in the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.). 


George B. Barbour, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Cincinnati, was recently elected to mem- 
bership in two scientific societies in South Africa—the 
Geological Society of South Africa and the Royal 
Society of South Africa. 


Madison S. Beeler, assistant professor of German, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been granted 
a sabbatical leave of absence and will sail for Copen- 
hagen, August 29, to spend a year in research in the 
University of Copenhagen and the Royal Library in 
the preparation of two monographs, “Germanic Runes” 
and an “Etymological Dictionary of Old Norse.” 
Dr. Beeler will also visit parts of Norway, Sweden, 
and Germany. William M. Green, associate profes- 
sor of Latin, will sail for Europe on September 6 to 
spend a sabbatical leave of absence in preparing an 
edition of a treatise of St. Augustine, “De Libero 
Arbitrio,” the last edition of which was prepared in 
1679. Leslie Simpson, assistant dean, College of Let- 
ters and Science, and chairman of the department 
of Spanish and Portuguese, is doing research on early 
Mexican history. In September he will attend the 
Latin American Conference of Historians at Monterey. 


Chris A. DeYoung, professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), has been granted 
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a year’s leave of absence, beginning September 1, to 
serve as co-ordinator for the panels on general and 
teacher education for the Commission on Occupied 
Areas, with headquarters at the NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


C. F. McNeil, director, School of Social Administra- 
tion, the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
chairman of the 1950 Great Lakes Institute to be held 
at George William College Camp, Lake Geneva (Wis.), 
at a time to be announced later. 

Ethel R. Outland, professor of journalism and Eng- 
lish, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), was retired 
after 38 years of service. Professor Outland, said 
to have been the first woman teacher of journalism in 
the United States, is making her home with her sister, 
Ruth A. Outland, director of public information, Deni- 
son University. 

Recent Deaths 

Manfred James Holmes, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University (Normal), 
died, August 8, according to a message received by 
ScHoo, anp Society, August 18. Mr. Holmes, who 
would have been eighty-six years old on August 16, 
had served as teacher and principal in Minnesota 
schools and head teacher of history and social science 
and assistant in education, Winona ( Minn.) State Nor- 
mal School (1891-97); and at Illinois State Normal 
University as professor of education (1897-1935), 
chairman of the department of education (1928), di- 
rector of the second term of the summer session (1912- 
14), and acting dean and assistant executive (1916- 
35). 

John Stewart Burgess, former chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia), died, August 16, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Dr. Burgess had served as professor of sociology and 
chairman of the department (1909-29), Yenching 
University; associate professor of sociology (1930- 
33), Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) ; and’ profes- 
sor of sociology and chairman of the department 
(1933-49), Temple University. 


William James Gray, professor of accounting, Tem- 
ple University, died August 16, at the age of seventy- 


three years. Mr. Gray had served as professor of 
accounting in Elliott Business College (Toronto, Can- 
ada) before going to Temple University in 1926. 

Buz M. Walker, former president, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (now Mississippi 
State College), died, August 21, at the age of eighty- 
six years. Dr. Walker had served the college as in- 
structor in mathematics (1883-84), assistant professor 
(1884-88), professor (1888-1925), director, School of 
Engineering (1902-25), vice-president (1913-25), and 
president (1925-30). 
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John Henry Wagenblass, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Rochester (N. Y.), died, August 21, 
at the age of thirty-seven years. Dr. Wagenblass had 
taught in Harvard and Northwestern universities be- 
fore going to the University of Rochester in 1946. 


Coming Events 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines will be observed in Golden, Sep- 
tember 29-October 1. The program, including the 
anniversary dinner, September 29, at 7:00 o’clock, 
will have a number of interesting speakers and will 
also include a trip to the experimental mine at Idaho 
Springs. Further details relative to the program and 
to reservations may be obtained by writing to the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Committee at the College. 


The fall meeting of the Western College Associa- 
tion will be held at Stanford University, October 15. 
J. Paul Leonard, president, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Robert E. Burns, - president, College of the 
Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.) ; William H. Cowley, pro- 
fessor of higher education, Stanford University; and 
Hiram W. Edwards, associate professor of physics, 
University of California, comprise the program com- 
mittee. 
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Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences. Pp. vii+ 203. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1949. 45 cents. 

A report of the Atomic Energy Commission that sums up 
briefly the major developments in the national atomic- 
energy program and gives a comprehensive review of one 
of its major phases—the biological and medical activities. 





BuRNHAM, PHILIP. Basic Composition: Book One. Pp. 
xiv+ 450. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago 11. 1949. $2.20. 

A book designed to put basic language skills “within reach 
of every high-school pupil.” 


CHAPIN, AMy BISHOP, AND RutH LUNDIN. Your Child’s 
Speech and How to Improve It. Pp. 30. Illustrated. 
The Press of Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6. 
1949. 75 cents. 

A pamphlet that grew out of the need at the Cleveland 


Hearing and Speech Center for a useful guide for those 
who can solve normal speech problems for the normal child. 


Daw, SEwarD E., AND VIVIAN W. LUNDBERG. Ourselves 
and Others. Pp. 284. Illustrated by A. K. Bilder. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 1949. $1.48. 

A 4th-grade social-studies text in the Successful Living 


Series. 
e 


FairFAX, VirGINIA. Su Won and Her Wonderful Tree. 
Pp. 131. Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Ine., New York 10. 1949. $2.50. 

A charming story of a little Korean girl, a weaver, who 


— a long-desired education by winning a prize for her 
autiful piece of silk. 
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Hitton, Ernest. Rural School Management. Pp. x+ 4 pom of - fold investipation carried ont, Hobroety- Way, 
o7 <0 Sate , to assist w urricular problems then pending be- 
278. American Book Company, New York 16. 1949. fore the dean and faculty at the School of Library Service, 


3.25. Columbia University. 
Beale ge the yee oe sven eee Jentunent aa6 ® 
With joe Sepente of rural Hite that bear directly on Cem. Rick, Jasstn Puan. | J. 1. 0. Corre: Santhoeer, States 
e man and Educator. Pp. xii+242. Columbia Univer- 
HorrMan, GLORIA. Primitivo and His Dog. Pp. 47. yap denis» — _— a —_ cng o io ta 
Illustrated with photographs. E. P. Dutton and Co., ot OW Seen ee ee we eee ney See ee eee 
“2 times. Well documented indexed. 
Inc., New York 10. 1949. $2.50. r 5 eet 


The story of a little Mexican vag and his campaign to raise 
money with which to have his injured dog, Fonzo, treated Sopen, Wi~u1AM H. (Editor). Rehabilitation of the 


by a veterinarian. * Handicapped; A Survey of Means and Methods. Pp. 
xiii+399. Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 
Hogan, Inez. World Round. Unpaged. Illustrated by 1949. $5.00. pany» 
the author. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York 10. With a Foreword by Sidney Licht, this volume is a compila- 
1949. $1.75. tion of papers by some 40 leaders in the fields of occupa- 
A fascinating book of stories and drawings of animals for tional therapy and rehabilitation. Well indexed. 
young children. e 
e 
pees Textbooks in Education. Pp. xi+139. American Text- 
HoLiis, Ernest V, AND Associates. College Building book Publishers Institute ri Madison Ave., New York 
Needs: A Survey of Existing Space in Relation to 10. 1949. $2.00 . a 
Needed Buildings and the Means for Providing Them. A report from the American Textbook Publishers Institute 
Special Series No. 1, Office of Education, FSA. Pp. to its membership, its friends, and others whose interest in 


58. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Washing- the development of the educational system in the United 
ton 25. D. C. 1949. 25 cents States “goes beyond a mere passing fancy.” 
a , . . . a . 


® 
° igs j d : 
James, Henny. The American. Pp. xix+360. Rinehart ” pp 64." Mhusteated, Cotanorcial Film. Ine, BO. Box 
and Company, New York 16. 1949. 65 cents. 7, Cleveland. 1949. $1.00 eee EEE tay 
No. 16 in the Rinehart Editions, with an introduction by This fret iseue is pots effort ee bring into.focus the wealth 
Joseph Warren Beach. ‘i of ready-to-use programs now available and to point up the 
advantages of the sound slide films as a handy and effective 
KINNEY, LUCIEN, AND KATHARINE DRESDEN (Editors). means for personnel training. 
Better Learning through Current Materials. Pp. xviii 
+182. Illustrated. Stanford University Press. 1949. 
$3.00. 


Based on three years of experimentation in a age ge 
suggested by the division of secondary education of the 

California State Department of Education. The workshop THE TUITION PLAN 
is now the permanent California Council on Improvement 
of Instruction. Bibliography, appendices, and index. 


« The method by which more than 250 


LARRABEE, Haroup A. (Editor). Selections from Bergson. schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
Pp. xix+160. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New dian ‘ 
York 1. 1949. $1.75. ence of monthly payments while they 
The writing of Henri Bergson (1859-1941) must be read 5 . ene . 
in their pos Man My paras Rea in French, for the student to recelve their tuition and other fees in 


grasp fully the thought of this remarkable scholar; hence, * * 
says the author, “this makes the venture of presenting full at the beginning of the term. 
selections from Bergson in English more than usually 


ril Thee *,¢ * 
perilous 8 The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


Participation of the Government in International Confer- ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
ences, July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948. Pp. xviii+375. . 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. hances good will. 
1949. 
Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, De- A descriptive brochure will be sent 
partment = atte. this type seg oa gee sé og Mieiata 2 want tl 
accounts of conferences and meeting during the period in- 
dicated, as well as the composition of the United States to schools and co ee 
delegations. Indices and appendices. request. 


Proceedings of Conference on Campus Marriages. Pp. 
25. YMCA, University of Illinois, Champaign. 1949. 
10 cents. 

The report of a conference held at the YMCA of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, May 5, 1949, including summaries of THE TUITION PLAN INC 
9 e 


addresses by — ye age 2 gone “=. 
thropology and sociology, Michigan State College (East ‘ 
! 7 . 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








Lansing), and of findings of various discussions. 
s 


Reecr, Ernest J. The Task and Training of Librarians. 
Pp. 91. Kings Crown Press, New York 27. 1949. $1.75. 
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